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perhaps, indeed, the most powerful of all, in shaping the
course of religious evolution at every stage of social develop-
ment from the lowest to the highest ; and for that very
reason it is not specially characteristic of any one form of
society. And the three types of religion or superstition
which I have selected as characteristic of three stages of
society are far from being strictly limited each to its corre-
sponding step in the social ladder. For example, although
totemism, or a particular species of reverence paid by
groups of men to wild animals and plants, probably always
originated in the hunting stage of society, it has by no
means been confined to that primitive phase of human
development but has often survived not only into the
pastoral but into the agricultural stage, as we may see for
example by the case of many tribes in Africa, India, and
America ; and it seems likely that a similar overlapping of
the various strata takes place in every instance. In short,
we cannot really dissect the history of mankind as it were
with a knife into a series of neat sections each sharply marked
off from all the rest by a texture and colour of its own ; we
may indeed do so theoretically for the convenience of ex-
position, but- practically the textures interlace, the colours
melt and run into each other by insensible gradations that
defy the edge of the finest instrument of analysis which we
can apply to them. It is a mere truism to say that the
abstract generalisations of science can never adequately
comprehend all the particulars of concrete reality. The
fac}/s of nature will always burst the narrow bonds of
human theories.

Before quitting this part of our subject it may be well Reverence
to illustrate by one or two examples the reverence which

primitive pastoral tribes pay to their cattle, since, as I have their cattle
just indicated, the worship of sacred bulls by the ancient
Egyptians, like the modern Hindoo worship of cows, may
very well have beep directly derived from a similar respect
paid by their remote ancestors to their cattle. A good
instance is supplied by the Dinka, a large cattle-breeding
tribe, or rather nation, of the White Nile. " Every idea
and thought of the Dinka," says Schweinfurth, " is how to
acquire and maintain cattle : a kind of reverence would
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